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“GENERAL PATTERN of State and Federal Cooperation in 
Tax Administration” (page 307) is the second of three 
articles by James W. Martin, Director, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, University of Kentucky. In the March issue 
of State GoveRNMENT, Mr. Martin presented the back- 
ground of the series dealing as a whole with the problems 
of duplicating federal and state taxes. 

In the present article, Mr. Martin is concerned with the 
general pattern of federal and state cooperation in tax ad- 
ministration, and traces in considerable detail the develop- 
ment and use of cooperative services with an evaluation of 
their advantages and difficulties. This article will be some- 
what of a revelation to anyone who supposes that the fed- 
eral and state tax and related services are alien enemies 
to each other, however great the duplication and overlap- 
ping under our dual system of government. 


‘THE WESTERN STATES industrial conference (see page 3/2) 
held in February at Carson City, Nevada, to discuss the 
future of wartime industrial plants of the West, particu- 
larly of the Geneva steel plant at Provo, Utah, reveals quite 
clearly the intention of western state officials and people to 
perpetuate and further develop this wartime industrial 
growth in a program designed to produce an independent, 
balanced industrial economy for the West. They do not 
propose that the West shall continue to have its raw mate- 
rials hauled across the country and back in order to get the 
manufactured article, but that the whole process shall be 
regionalized in the western states. Admittedly, full regional 
development of the Geneva steel plant will necessitate the 
development and expansion of numerous related industries, 
but that is believed to be within the capacity of the western 
states. Related also are questions of freight and communi- 
cations rates in which the present mileage formula imposes 
hardships on these states compared with those nearer the 
sastern industrial centers. But the raw materials, the de- 
mand, and the population essential to future success of 
western states’ industry are already at hand, and it is in- 
tended that they shall be utilized and preserved. 


AIRPORTS TO SERVE COMMUNITIES large and small through 
out the state as envisioned by the Pennsylvania Aero- 
nautics Commission, is the message of FLoyp CHALFANT, 
Secretary of Commerce, in his article, “Aeronautics Ad- 
vances in Pennsylvania” (page 314). The commission, of 
which Mr. Chalfant is chairman, believes the postwar pe 
riod will witness an unprecedented increase in local flying, 
thousands of them—who must 


especially by ex-servicemen 
Commercial 


he furnished convenient fields and facilities. 
community flying will increase. Towns of five thousand 
population and upwards, and groups of smaller communi 
ties, must have air service. To prepare for this era, com 
munities should begin now, with the help of the commis 
sion, to develop flying fields. 

In order that this picture may be evaluated in relation to 
pending federal legislation, a summary of the Lea bill, H.R. 
3420, is also presented in this issue (see page 315). 


“ACCORDING TO THE GOVERNORS” (page 316) presents ex- 


cerpts from governors’ messages, from material sent to the 


Council of State Governments. These are printed in the 
belief that they set forth the wartime responsibilities of 
state governments and questions of paramount interest to 
the states. 


“INTERGOVERN MENTAL RELATIONSHIPS in Education” (page 
318) presents a formula of cooperative government pre 
cisely in line with that sponsored by the Council of State 
Governments in its recent article, “The Growth of State 
Government” (January, 1944), which is to be elaborated 
further in a series of articles beginning in the near future. 

At its annual meeting a year ago the National Couneil 
of Chief State School Officers created the Study Commis- 
sion on State Educational Problems, composed of forty- 
eight state technical school officers and operating through 
a Planning Committee of nine of its members. In this issue, 
Rocer M. THompson and E. L. LinpMan, chairmen of 
two of the subcommittees of the Planning Committee, pre 
sent reports on “Federal-State-Local Relationships in Edu- 
cation” and “Comprehensive Planning for Education.” 

Because of the crucial importance of federal-state rela 
tionships in the development of a national educational pro 
gram, the Planning Committee has undertaken to develop 
a formula of administration, finance, and supervision which 
will guarantee the highest degree of cooperation under a 
system which will utilize to the fullest the resources of all 
levels of government and preserve to each its rights and 
responsibilities in determining policies, administrative or- 
ganization and procedures, and operational programs and 
personnel control. 


“STATE LEGISLATION Requiring Prenatal Examinations for 
Venereal Diseases” (page 319) is the second section of a 
summary by The American Social Hygiene Association in 
its 1944 revised bulletin on state venereal diseases laws. 
The first section, presented in the March issue of STatTe 
(GOVERNMENT, dealt with premarital examination laws. A 
tabulation of the statutory provisions of the prenatal laws 
is carried (as was done for the premarital laws in the 
March issue) on the inside back cover of this issue. The 
general statement includes information on the scope of pre 
natal examinations, mandatory tests, time, approvability, 
costs and filing of tests, requirements for birth certificates, 
and penalties for violation of laws. Serologic tests, it will 
be observed, are mandatory in thirty states. Twenty-one 
states require both premarital and prenatal examinations. 
Thirty-seven states have one or both requirements. During 
the past two years, four states passed prenatal examination 
laws and many states amended existing examination laws, 
an indication of the great public interest in this subject. 
Copies of The American Social Hygiene Association’s sum- 
available at its offices at 1790 Broadway, New 


New York. 
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GENEVA Works, l’rovo, Utah. [xtreme lett, rolling mills; 
toward center, power plant and the tnree blast furnaces; 
center, ingot mold servicing buildings; right, open-hearth 
plant, distinguished by stacks of the nine 225-ton furnaces. 
3y permission of United States Steel Corporation Sub- 
sidiaries. 
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HE subjects of every State ought to contribute to- 
wards the support of the Government as nearly as 
possible in proportion to their respective abilities, i.e., in 
proportion to the revenue which they respectively enjoy 


under the protection of the State. 


The tax which each individual is bound to pay ought 
to be certain and not arbitrary. The time of payment, 
the manner of payment, the quantity to be paid, ought 
all to be clear and plain to the contributor and to every 


other person. 


Every tax ought to be so levied at the time or in the 
manner in which it is most likely to be convenient for the 


contributor to pay it. 


Every tax ought to be so contrived as both to take out 
and keep out of the pockets of the people as little as pos- 
sible over and above what it brings into the public treas- 


ury of the State. 


—Adam Smith (1723-1790) 
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General Pattern of State and Federal 


Cooperation in ‘Tax Administration 


By JAMes W. MartiIn* 


Director, Bureau of Business Research, University of Kentucky 


trative machinery appear inevitable as long as 

we have our present scheme of government 
based on dual sovereignty. Perhaps they are the ines- 
capable price of federalism; but it seems that consider- 
able improvements which would minimize the effects of 
administrative conflicts could be effected through the 
development of cooperative devices and procedures 
within the framework of the existing system. Many 
tax administrators believe that progress toward allevia- 
tion of tax conflicts through a large number of com- 
paratively small-scale cooperative readjustments may 
be the most practical approach immediately possible. 
In addition to the relief such an approach offers di- 
rectly, it also has the merit of paving the way for adop- 
tion of one or a combination of federal credits for state 
taxes, central administration, or separation of revenue 
sources; and it might well implement the operation of 
such reform should it later be adopted. 

So far as can be detected from recent developments, 
it is probable that further federal-state cooperation in 
tax administration may develop along one or both of 
two distinct lines: (a) formal arrangements whereby, 
through interchange of valuable tax compliance, audit, 
or collection data, the results of one operation can be 
made available for use by both levels of government ; 
and (b) informal developments through which numer- 
ous types of activity can be carried on but once rather 
than twice and yet the results be effectively used for 
both federal and state purposes—and in some cases also 
for local purposes. Both kinds of interjurisdictional 
joint effort have their place. Neither need be considered 
an alternative to the other. The discussion in this article, 
and in that which is to follow in the May issue of STATE 
GOVERN MENT, is couched in terms of outlining (a) the 
extent to which cooperative plans have been developed 
—stressing the interchange of income tax data as the 
most developed example of the formal arrangement 
and emphasizing the alcoholic beverage tax example as 
the most effective case of informal cooperation now 
more or less fully exploited—and (b), in terms of 
functions served, the possibilities of further joint 
federal-state tax administration economies." 


D em TAXATION and overlapping adminis- 


*The acknowledgment to be published with the next in- 
stallment of this series is applicable to this one as well. 

'Total costs of tax administration—public and private— 
can perhaps never be reduced to half the present aggregate ; 
if it can be significantly cut, however, the reduction will be 
worth while. Chester B. Pond, “State Taxation of Defense 
Activities from the State Standpoint,” Financing the War, 
Tax Institute, Philadelphia, 1942, pp. 250-51. This paper 
in its entirety is written as of mid-1942. 
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FoRMAL INTERGOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION 


Availability of state data to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Most states are willing to supply federal offi- 
cials with available information ; but, except as to alco- 
holic beverage taxes, only in minor phases of federal 
tax administration is there any attempt by the central 
government to take full advantage of state cooperation. 
The attitude of the states is exemplified by Mississippi, 
which has set up machinery for regular dispatch to the 
Bureau of income tax data.’ Instances in which the 
federal government uses state records to advantage in- 
clude the following: (1) In connection with excises on 
dealers, federal agents are supplied lists of licensed 
dealers and are thus given access to lists of prospective 
taxpayers. (2) Lists of corporations are provided by 
some states, particularly New York and Delaware. (3) 
States provide credit vouchers on taxpayers contributing 
to state employment taxes; these are matched with fed- 
eral records and followed up to get delinquent returns.’ 

Revenue agents under Bureau policies are privileged 
to make use of accessible state records to any extent 
they desire. Practice among the agents varies, but on 
the whole they do not make extensive use of state rec- 
ords. Possibly one reason why more use is not made of 
state resources is that their extreme variation often ren- 
ders them of comparatively little value for federal ad- 
ministrative purposes.‘ Nevertheless, it is believed that 
the Bureau could effectively and economically make 
more extensive use of state records than now. 

vailability of Bureau records to states. Respecting 
certain phases of tax administration, the federal govern- 
ment is becoming more cooperative and flexible in its 


*W. W. Heller, State Income Tax Administration (un- 
published doctor’s thesis), University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, 1941, p. 264. 

3Interview with George J. Schoeneman, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Victor H. Self, Assistant Deputy Commissioner, 
and A. H. Cross, Executive Assistant, Accounts and Collec- 
tions Unit, Bureau of Internal Revenue, June, 1942. 

‘For example, the Bureau rejected the idea of using state 
records in administering the auto sticker tax when it found 
that state fiscal years ended in nine different months; some 
states’ records were no good to the Bureau; Florida had no 
titling law; etc. Moreover, Congress declined to make any 
appropriation for the administration of the act. Interview 
with Mr. A. H. Cross, Accounts and Collections Unit, 
June, 1942. Cf. Norman D. Cann, Assistant to Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, “Statement,” Hearings before 
the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, first session on Third Supple- 
mental National Defense Appropriation Bill for 1942, Part 
I, p. 381. 
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relations with the states.° For example, the generous 
provision of the transcript service supplied without any 
statutory requirement is directly in point. The historical 
development and extended application of Section 55 of 
the Internal Revenue Code governing the availability of 
tax returns would certainly indicate that the Bureau in- 
creasingly has been accorded enlarged statutory author- 
ity to make federal sources of information available to 
state tax administrators. In the exercise of their statu- 
tory right to inspect federal tax records, however, state 
officials must comply with rather technical prerequisites 
as to procedure and must occasionally voice their desires 
rather emphatically in order to reach sympathetic ears. 

But some states are not utilizing fully such data as 
are available. For example, the Bureau does not receive 
many requests from state officials for access to estate 
tax records.* This may be attributed partly to the fact 
that such information is not particularly needed because 
of the informal cooperation which is sometimes prac- 
ticed among state appraisers and revenue agents, but in 
general each administrative unit appears to be largely 
disregarding the work of the other. 

So far as is known, the formal practice of supplying 
data from federal tax files for state administration pur- 
poses reached its majority in 1942.’ The twenty-one 
years since the practice was initiated have on the whole 
been years of progress. The practice, however, was 
predicated on legislation dating from 1918* or earlier 
making available to income tax states only the corpora- 
tion returns. In the Revenue Act of 1924, the restric- 
tion that information could be divulged only to income 
tax states was removed.* In 1934 Congress required cer- 
tain information contained in returns to be filed sep- 
arately and made available for general inspection, and 
the Treasury authorized a form for this purpose.” It 
was not until 1935 that individual returns were made 
available on the same terms as corporate." The Revenue 
Act of 1935 also required copies of income tax returns 
(or the originals) to be made available for state offi- 
cial use incident to tax administration generally. In 
authorizing unrestricted, confidential use for tax admin- 
istration by state or local officials a definite forward 
step was taken. The Treasury requirement that a dupli- 
cate return be filed” for this purpose was not a particu- 
larly happy one as evidenced by abandonment of the 
plan. 

However, in at least two respects, this so-called 


5Roy G. Blakey, “Co-ordination of Federal, State, and 
Local Fiscal Systems,” American Economic Review 
(supp.), March, 1942, p. 214. 

*Conference with Mr. E. Ruth, Estate Tax Division, Mis- 
cellaneous Tax Unit, June, 1942. 

"Tax Administrators News, August, 1940, p. 58. 

*Revenue Act of 1918, Sec. 257. Regulations 45, Art. 
1092, provided that the “proper officer” of an income tax 
state could examine corporate income and capital stock tax 
returns and supplementary data attached. 

*Sec. 257. See also Congressional Record, Vol. 65, Part 
3, p. 2964. 

“Revenue Act of 1934, Sec. 55(b), and Regulations 86, 
Art. 55(b)-1 to Art. 55(b)-5. 

"Revenue Act of 1935, Sec. 55(b). 

"Regulations 94, Art. 55(b)-1 to 55(b)-4. 
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Costigan Amendment,” implemented with the duplicate 
return, was meaningful for intergovernmental coopera- 
tion in tax administration. In the first place, the activity 


incident to its adoption rendered state administrators— 


and in some cases also local tax officials—more com- 
pletely conscious than before of the possibilities of fed- 
eral income tax returns as a source of tax compliance 
and tax audit data. In the second, the availability of the 
copies of returns—inaccurate and disorderly as many 
of them were—in the offices of collectors led to wider 
use of the data than had ever previously been made of 
federal facilities. Even the need for formally clearing 
with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue requests 
for permission to examine the records did not prevent 
their use by most of the states at one time or another, 

The Treasury, after some years, discontinued the use 


of “green duplicates.” Under the same statutory provi- | 


sion, however, original returns are made available for 
examination. Indeed, the provisions have been extended 
gradually by legislation incident to other tax measures 
and by regulations promulgated by the Treasury. 

The legal right, under the extended application of 
this section, of state tax officials to inspect federal tax 
returns extends to and includes the following: taxes 
on incomes (personal and corporate), excess profits, 
estates, gifts, capital stock, transfers to avoid income 
tax, payrolls, safe deposit boxes, coconut and other 
vegetable oils, and transportation of oil by pipe line.” 
Gasoline and lubricating oil tax returns have been given 
special statutory treatment in Code Section 3412-e and 
may under authority of law be inspected in the offices 
of the Commissioner or collector, depending on which 
place the returns are filed. Morever, inspection of estate 
and gift tax returns is nominally restricted to reciprocat- 
ing states ; but, since in practice the states permit federal 
inspection of succession tax data, the limitation is prac- 
tically without meaning.” State use of employment tax 
data (except corporation tax returns) is confined to 
states which have approved unemployment compensa- 
tion tax laws and is limited to use in connection with 
enforcement of such laws."* In the instance of a number 
of minor revenue measures, there is no provision for 
state inspection of returns or other related documents ;" 
administratively, the absence of such authority is of no 
importance save perhaps for unusual circumstances. 


Permission to inspect returns is obtained through a | 
governor's written application addressed to the Commis- | 
sioner of Internal Revenue. All such communications | 


must set forth in detail specified information designed 
to insure that the desired inspections are regular. Usu- 
ally, officials entitled to inspect returns may have access 
to schedules, lists, records, reports, information returns, 
and other supplemental materials. Copies of returns are 
furnished upon specific request and by payment of one 


'8So-called from Senator Costigan, of Colorado, who spon- 
sored it. Sec. 55(b) (2), I.R.C. 


47.R.C., Secs. 508, 511, 603, 604, 702-a, 706, 729, 938, 
1031, 1204, 1254, 1604-c, 1858, 2482, 3413, 3462. 


“Letter from Chief Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 


April 30, 1942. 
’T, D. 4929, Sec. 463C.6(e). 
"Cf., e.g., Dept. Cire. 591 and T. D. 5138. 
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dollar plus twenty-five cents for each additional page 
of schedules and other materials. 

Generally, access is given only in the Commissioner’s 
office unless the returns are in the custody of a field 
office of the Bureau," in which event inspection under 
exceptional circumstances may be in the field office. 
Gasoline tax returns, as previously observed, may be 
inspected in the collector’s or Commissioner's office, 
depending on which place they are filed. With respect 
to consumption taxes on alcoholic beverages, the states 
are furnished wholesalers’ records, Forms 52(a) and 
52(b). 

In income taxation the 1040 returns sent to the Bu- 
reau are almost never examined until received in Wash- 
ington and normally in the Commissioner’s office, as 
the Bureau desires that these returns reach Washington 
as soon as possible. The 1040-A and certain 1040 returns 
are kept on permanent file in the sixty-four collectors’ 
offices and the Treasury permits their use by the states 
in these offices. It appears, though, that the states are 
chiefly interested in examining the larger personal re- 
turns, the 1040's, and corporation returns. As a result, 
no standard procedure has been formally established 
whereby the states may have access to the 1040-A re- 
turns or to audit and delinquency actions by deputy 
collectors." 

In actual practice most states secure formal permis- 
sion to examine returns of one or more classes. This 
arrangement is consummated partly so that state offi- 
cials may secure occasional photostatic copies of par- 
ticular returns and associated documents, partly that 
individual returns can be examined incident to specific 
audits, and partly that the state tax agency may have 
opportunity to examine generally all returns or all re- 
turns of particular classes. The general examination 
is sometimes associated with making copies. Table 1 
suggests that general inspections frequently take place 
without photostating. On the other hand, the specific 
examinations are usually associated with photostating. 
The orders for photostats alone are shown separately 
in the table. Requests for permission to examine 1940 
returns in the middle of July, 1942, had been granted to 
twenty-three states that had made no general inspection 
or photostating of returns.” In addition, Arizona, Flor- 
ida, Illinois, Kansas, Ohio, and West Virginia had made 
photostatic copies of all or of certain classes of returns. 

The Bureau seeks to make this service, especially the 
part which has to do with actually copying returns, as 
prompt and satisfactory to the states as the green 
duplicates service had been. In one respect this program 
seems not practicable ; that is, the calendar-year returns 
cannot be ready as early as August following. The 1940 
returns, in fact, were not entirely ready till March, 
1942; and the service is better after about July because 

"The “green duplicates,” as long as they were provided 
(i.e., to December 31, 1939), were available exclusively in 
collectors’ offices. 

"Cf. Heller, op. cit., pp. 261-62. 

The states were Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, and Washington. 
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Table 1. State Inspection and Photostating of Federal Income 
Tax Returns for Period Ending June 30, 1942* 


I 

hotostating ns pectton 
Service Year Quarter Year Quarter 

General 7 4 66 52 

Specific 925 302 8 6 

Photostats furnished 741 425 au 


rds Division, Income Tax Unit, Bureau of In jue, ‘*Quar- 


*Source: Reco ternal Reven' 
terly Report of Activities, Quarter E. June 30, 1942,” pp. 10, 11, 13. 


audited reports in the main have by that time been re- 
turned from the field. However, it is more practical 
than formerly to copy such returns as are available 
early in the calendar year and follow up later with those 
returned from the field. The Bureau has reordered files 
in such a manner as greatly to facilitate such install- 
ment photographings. 

Although returns involving fraud or alleged fraud 
have not been available to state officials except to the 
extent required by statute, the Bureau is currently 
adopting a policy of also making available to appropri- 
ate state officers technical reports” and other documents 
explaining the tax assessment as far as this can be done 
without revealing confidential matter. The expressions 
of state officials in previous interviews indicate that 
this adjustment will be especially helpful. 

The Bureau’s transcript service. By far the most 
significant formal federal aid to state income tax ad- 
ministration is the special transcript service established 
by the Bureau at only nominal expense to the states. 
It provides, through a combination of informal nego- 
tiation with the Records Division and formal approval 
by the Commissioner, for preparing transcripts of audit 
changes in any designated class of returns according 
to practically any desired degree of detail. This service 
is particularly valuable largely because it is susceptible 
of such complete adjustment to the purposes of the 
state. Ordinarily arrangements for the transcript service 
provide for supplying automatically data regarding re- 
adjustments in tax liability shown on particular classes 
of returns. Interested states receive such transcripts 
twice a month and are billed for the clerical cost each 
month. This service applies only in respect of the per- 
sonal income tax returns filed in Washington and of 
partnership, fiduciary, and corporation income tax re- 
ports. 

From Table 2 (page 310) it will be observed that 
twenty-three states regularly secure the transcript serv- 
ice. In addition, the six states which have full photo- 
stat coverage get transcripts of returns after audit and 
thus ultimately secure the substantial equivalent of the 
transcript service. But two of the six also secure the 
transcript service, so that the total number of states 
securing the service or its substantial equivalent is 
twenty-seven. Study of the table shows that most of 
the twenty-three using the transcript service secure data 
regarding audit results from corporation, personal, part- 
nership, and fiduciary returns. But some of them omit 
returns of one or more classes. 

The actual number of transcripts made for each of 
the several states and the expense incurred by each state 

*1As distinguished from the reports of special agents and 
the confidential reports from other agents. Factual state- 
ments are based on an interview in July, 1942, with the 
Commissioner’s Executive Assistant, Mr. Norman D. Cann. 
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are shown in Table 3 (page 311). One impressive thing 
is the decidedly low cost of the service.” Moreover, the 
difference between the expense to states requiring de- 
tailed and those seeking only summary statements is 
nominal. For example, Kentucky” pays about nine cents 
apiece for summary transcripts, and Utah ten cents 
apiece for complete transcripts. It is surprising that all 
states which could possibly use it do not secure the 
service and that any of them should get less than every- 
thing that can be helpful. The service provides a method 
by which states get almost the full benefit of federal 
audits. Kentucky, for instance, gets something like the 
equivalent of twenty auditors’ work at a cost represent- 
ing the salary of one investigator for a month. The 
transcript service provided without statutory compul- 
sion thus represents the very best in formal intergov- 
ernmental cooperation.” 

Through such formal arrangements for securing audit 
results on a routine basis, the states heretofore have 
failed to obtain information regarding additional in- 
come tax assessments in fraud cases. After the Intelli- 
gence Unit has finished with such cases the returns are 
sent to the Income Tax Unit. There they are kept in 
separate files. Because of this separation of return files 
the states have failed to obtain regularly information 
respecting additional assessments.” Currently, however, 
the regular transcript service is being extended to in- 
clude additional assessment data in criminal cases when 
they are closed.” 

With respect to additional assessments, even when no 
fraud or allegation of fraud is involved, the Bureau 
generally prefers state inspection after the tax is finally 
determined. This policy is predicated on considerations 
of Bureau convenience and on the assumption that the 
states are interested primarily in knowing what adjust- 


Table 2. State Transcript Service, 1942* 


= 
2° 22 = = 
ets 
GE 
Form Form Form Form =33= ess 
State 1120 1040 1066 1041 BO 
Alabama Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes No None 
Arkansas Yes Yes Yes No Yes es No None 
Colorado Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes No None 
(Form {Form 
Georgia Yes Yes Yes Yes {1040 {1120 No None 
only \only 
Form 
lowa Yes No No No 1 = No Yes None 
only 
Kansas Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes No None 
Kentucky Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes No {Min 
Louisiana Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes No None 
Massachusetts Yes Yes No Yes No Yes Yes None 
Mississippi Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes { —_ 
Missouri Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No None 
{Inel. no. 
Montana Yes Yes Yes Yes No = No None 
rep. 
New Mexico Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes None 
No. Carolina Yes Yes No No No Yes No None 
North Dakota Yes Yes No No No Yes No None 
Oklahoma Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes None 
Oregon es Yes Yes Yes No Yes No None 
Pennsylvania Yee No No No No Yes No None 
Tennessee No Yes No Yes No Yes No None 
Utah Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes None 
(Form (Form 
Virginia Yes Yes Yes Yes ] 1120 1040 No None 
only only 
West Virginia No Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes None 
Wisconsin Yes Yes No No No Yes No , Le 


*Source: Data supplied directly by the Records Division, Income Tax Unit, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 
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ments have been made. The amount and character of 
the changes can be determined only after the tax lia. 
bility has been fixed. 

Federal cooperation policy. Historically, when state 
demands to inspect federal tax returns and information 
sources have become sufficiently insistent, Congress— 
or, if within its power, the Bureau—has responded by 
extending such privileges. Each Congressional act has 
properly restricted the availability of returns to depend 
on the discretion of the Commissioner. Unless the Com. 
missioner can prescribe the time and method of exami. 
nation, administrative procedures could be seriously 
impaired. 

Bureau policy toward state officials is still mainly 
formal, but the states as a whole are not taking ful] 
advantage of the opportunities which are afforded. Per. 
haps one reason for the conventional policy is the failure 
of some states to keep faith with the Bureau. The Bu- 
reau takes the attitude that it must keep taxpayers’ 
good will and for that reason objects to states’ divulg- 
ing the source of information with respect to federal 
action. A few states have had to be reproved for their 
failure to cooperate.*’ The Bureau might relax formali-| 
ties if it could in all instances be assured of reciprocal 
cooperation by the states. Certain Bureau practices, 
however, it has been alleged, point toward an uncooper- 
ative attitude. Local assessors have suggested, for ex- 
ample, that the language of the Costigan Amendment— 
“any official charged with the administration of any 
state tax law”—is broad enough to include local offi- 
cials. Such officers are in fact often engaged in admin- 
istering state tax laws, but the Treasury has denied to 
them the right of direct inspection. 

There are differing views within the Bureau as to the 
desirability of making available information obtained in 
connection with criminal investigations. The statutes 
and regulations prohibit disclosure of confidential in- 
formation, and Bureau officials give as an additional} 
reason the fact that most states want revenue and the 
federal government wants criminal prosecution. Basi- 
cally, however, the failure of the Bureau to cooperate 
with the states in fraud cases is because sometimes poli- 
tics are rampant in the affairs of some states. The In- 
telligence Unit gets statements in confidence and must! 
withhold them from the states. Also, knowledge that 


The charge is sixty-five cents an hour for clerical and 
one dollar an hour for supervisory time. The Bureau loses 
money on the arrangement, though it used to pay its way 
(interview with Bureau official, July, 1942). 

*Kentucky has subsequently changed to a more complete 
transcript. 

“Originally, from 1925 the service was provided by out- 
of-hours service of Bureau clerks. For about the last five 
years it has been supplied by a regular unit of the Records 
Division. 

Under the policy by which the Records Division made 
available only the return itself, the maximum the states 


could learn in such cases, in any event, was the amount) 


of the assessment. In these cases the division has not made 
available to states explanations of the assessments or docu- 
ments which would reveal the reasons for additional tax. 
*6Interview with Mr. Norman D. Cann, Executive As- 
sistant to the Commissioner, July, 1942. 
“Interviews with Bureau officials, June, 1942. 
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such information might be released to state officials 
would not only deter informers from supplying leads 
in federal investigations but might endanger the lives 
of investigators. Generally, the Bureau takes the atti- 
tude that, because in some instances where there are bad 
political situations it would be difficult to know to whom 
to give information, it is better to refuse all coopera- 
tion with state officials in fraud cases.¥ 


INFORMAL FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL CooPERATION™ 


Character of federal-state informal cooperation. In- 
formal federal-state cooperation already existing in tax 
administration varies almost as much as the complexion 
of problems confronted. And yet developments along 
this line are, with a few exceptions, quantitatively 
meager. In general, informal—and often extra-legal 
—joint activity of the Bureau and state tax adminis- 
trators has occurred in many directions; but in only a 
few cases has the extent of cooperative work been 
notable. A few concrete examples of intergovernmental 
tax work not involving formal documentary relation- 
ships will be suggestive. 

Many collectors of internal revenue have numerous 
kinds of agreeable and economical arrangements with 
state tax administrators. The list of federal income 
taxpayers in a given state is provided state authorities ; 
the state officers supply a list of automobile licenses to 
the collector of internal revenue. The collector gives 
an informal “tip” respecting the whereabouts of a de- 
linquent taxpayer who has left the state; the state re- 
ciprocates—perhaps at an entirely different time—by 
giving information to the collector regarding another 
taxpayer’s concealed property which renders possible 
collection of a federal tax bill previously deemed un- 
collectible. One week a zone deputy collector drives 
his car over remote territory and invites a state field 
representative to ride; the next week the state investi- 
gator’s automobile is used for both men. In some cases 
also joint investigations are conducted by federal and 
state field staffs. 

Revenue agents and state auditors, appraisers, and 
other investigators work jointly. The extent of this 
kind of informal cooperation seems to be almost negli- 
gible except in the case of death and gift tax appraisals. 
In this particular case the practice is usual in states hav- 
ing really competent appraisers. There is little doubt 
that the cooperative appraisal work results in definite 
improvement over what could otherwise be done. More- 
over, it results in less discrepancies between federal 
and state valuations than would otherwise occur. The 
result obviously is a better reputation for tax admin- 
istrators generally. Indeed, it appears that taxpayer 
objection to paying death taxes is clearly reduced in 


‘those states in which federal and state appraisals are 


*Interviews with Bureau officials. 

*The sources of information include participation in the 
cooperation described, discussions with several state offi- 
cials, with federal and state agents, and conferences with 
Mr. W. H. Kennedy, Assistant Deputy Commissioner, Al- 
cohol Tax Unit, Mr. Stewart Berkshire, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Alcohol Tax Unit, and Mr. Elmer L. Trey, Chief of 
the Intelligence Unit, Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
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Table 3. Extent of Use and Cost to States of Income Audit 
Transcripts as of Fiscal Year 1942* 


Number of Transcripts 
Last 


Charges for Service 
Last 


Year Quarter Year Quarter 
Alabama 1,302 621 $113.52 $ 52.83 
Arkansas 3,843 2,446 334.34 203. 
California 161 110 10.81 7.70 
Colorado 1,190 106 120.84 10.40 
Georgia 782 374 75.42 35.22 
Iowa 2,776 1,267 264.18 120.05 
Kansas 1,975 734 187.46 67.49 
Kentucky 1,807 987 167.47 90.67 
Louisiana 866 498 81.42 43.82 
Massachusetts 1,987 1,066 235.13 134.01 
Mississippi 297 181 33.26 17.69 
Missouri 1,159 490 97.46 42.18 
Montana 1,070 484 91.65 37.75 
New Mexico 185 87 18.11 8.03 
North Carolina 2,438 1,479 211.50 125.78 
North Dakota 169 55 15.40 4.75 
Oklahoma 1,764 1,076 209.01 131.04 
Oregon 3,166 642 301.38 57.16 
Pennsylvania 144 98 14.42 9.83 
ennessee 84 44 18.52 10.33 
Utah 2,759 1,785 284.58 167.49 
Virginia 3,355 2,747 296.50 241.69 
West Virginia 495 403 52.02 43.99 
Wisconsin 730 452 65.01 37.90 
Totals 34,504 18,232 $3,299.41 $1,701.37 


*Source: Records Division, Income Tax Unit, ‘‘Quarterly Report of Activities 
Quarter Ended June 30, 1942," p. 12. 


largely made on a cooperative basis.” 
Most of the federal-state cooperation in fraud inves- 
tigations is one-sided. The state tax departments, and 
in many cases local authorities as well, aid special agents 
in such work by giving access to tax returns and other 
records, by informal discussion, by referring to confi- 
dential sources of information, by making records of 
other state departments available, and by other methods. 
Aid to state offices in this matter is confined almost ex- 
clusively to alcohol cases, and in that instance the 
Alcohol Tax Unit—not the Intelligence Unit—is the 
cooperative agency. 
In fact, the most thoroughly developed case of in- 
formal cooperation exemplified in present federal-state 
tax practice is found in the alcoholic beverage tax field. 
That case is sufficiently significant of opportunities 
available that it should be outlined at some length. In- 
deed, it may prove as meaningful for the future of 
informal federal-state joint action as has federal pro- 
vision of income tax data in the more formalized area 
of federal-state cooperation. Moreover, it is ordinarily 
bilateral. 
Federal-state activity in alcoholic tax administration 
generally. After repeal of prohibition, the alcohol work 
of the federal government was organized in two sepa- 
rate agencies. The Federal Alcohol Administration con- 
cerned itself with basic permits and other matters re- 
lating specifically to regulation. Although these activities 
had to do directly with police functions, they were as 
closely related to tax administration as is the work of 
the Intelligence Unit’s special agents in income tax 
fraud investigations. Policing the industry in an effort 
to assure that only reliable licensees engage in the 
alcoholic beverage business is a considerable factor in 
making it possible to collect all taxes legally imposed. 
At the same time, during the early post-prohibition era, 
the direct administration of alcoholic beverage taxes, 
as well as of specific field activities to prevent the illicit 
(Continued on page 320) : 

The viewpoint expressed in the text is based on state- 
ments of death tax attorneys and trust officers. The check 
on actual administrative practice has not been sufficiently 
complete to justify a final conclusion. 
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Western States Fight for Postwar Industry 


Future of Government-Owned Plants in Western Region 
Studied at Western Industrial Conference 


siders itself a stepchild of the rest of the country. 

It has fallen heir to scores of new government-built 
war plants and a sizeable migration of people and it in- 
tends to utilize both fully in the postwar period. That 
was the general concensus of those who participated in 
the historic Interstate Conference on the Postwar In- 
dustrial Development of the West which was held in the 
quaint brownstone state capitol building at Carson City, 
Nevada, on February 11 and 12. This meeting was the 
result of the combined efforts of the California, Ne- 
vada, Oregon, and Utah commissions on interstate co- 
operation which, acting together, were seeking to de- 
termine the postwar future of one of the West’s new 
regional assets—the Geneva steel mill at Provo, Utah.' 

An interested participant was U.S. Senator McCar- 
ran of Nevada, Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
the Decentralization of Industry. Approximately sixty 
participants from California, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Utah were in attendance and official statements were 
received from Governor C. A. Bottolfsen of Idaho, and 
Pat Hetherton, Executive Officer of the Washington 
State Planning Council, by Attorney General Alan H. 
Bible of Nevada. 

The conference was opened by Attorney General 
Bible on Friday morning, February 11, in the Assembly 
Chamber of the capitol building where subsequent busi- 
ness sessions were held. Governor E. P. Carville of 
Nevada, in welcoming the delegates, pointed out the 
significance and importance of considering the post- 
war problems of the West on a regional basis. “There 
must be a singleness of purpose and action for the 


‘A UP dispatch of March 11 reports that the War Pro- 
duction Board will revoke its order halting construction on 
the Geneva structural steel mill, and will allow the project 
to be completed by midyear.—Ebprror. 


| SPEAKING, the West no longer con- 


Attendees at Interstate Conference on Postwar Industrial Development of the West 
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welfare of the western region. . .. Many new industrial 
developments in the West must be put to effective use 
at the end of the war for the benefit of the westerp 
area,” he declared. 

J. R. Mahoney, Director of the Bureau of Economie 
and Business Research of the University of Utah, 
graphically illustrated how the construction of the 
Geneva mill in Utah is contributing toward western 
industrial maturity. He warned, however, that as a 
ship-plate production plant its future is dependent 
upon wartime shipbuilding requirements and that un- 
less the structural mill is completed its future as a 
regional asset is doubtful. Mr. Mahoney discussed the 


accessibility of the Geneva mill to sources of iron, coal,] 


and fluxes and pointed to the fact that low material 
costs would permit a basing price at Geneva which 
would make it competitive in western postwar markets 
with any eastern steel plant. He was not disturbed by 
the problem of consumption because of the great war- 
time increase in western steel demands and the growth 
of the West’s population, which indicated a substantial 
postwar market, but urged that complete surveys be 
made of western postwar tin plate, structural steel, and 
seamless tubing demands. 

Attorney General Robert W. Kenny, Chairman of 
the California Commission on Interstate Cooperation, 
referring to the Regional Postwar Conference in San 
Francisco on October 1 and 2, 1943, declared: “What 
we discuss here today will be helpful in easing the 
minds of those boys heroically fighting this war in the 
knowledge that the leaders in the West are thinking 
and working toward holding together the abundant 
economy of our area so that they will have something 
worth while to come back to. Geneva is a guinea pig— 
something we in the West must study to determine 
what course demobilization of war industry will take.” 

Mr. Kenny urged that the strue- 

tural mill at Geneva be completed. 

In a comparison of - steel 
freight rates, H. W. Prickett, 

Traffic Counsel of the Utah De- 

partment of Publicity and In- 

dustrial Development, contended 

that Geneva could establish a 

basing price low enough to per- 

mit it to compete advantageously 
with eastern steel plants for west- 
ern markets. He cautioned the 
western states against acting too 
hastily in joining with the south- 
ern states in obtaining a rate 
_ Structure based on_ mileage. 

Prickett’s views were supported 

by John M. Desch, Traffic Coun- 
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sel and member of the Transportation Com- 
mittee of the California commission on Inter- 
state Cooperation, who also urged that all 
future rate applications be made on a regional 
basis through the cooperative efforts of the 
commissions on interstate cooperation of the 
western states before submission to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for final determi- 


nation. 
Mayor TAX PROBLEMS 


Dixwell Pierce, Secretary of the California 
State Board of Equalization and member of 
the Taxation Committee of the California 
Commission Interstate Cooperation, 
warned the conference that two major taxa- 
tion problems will bear investigation if the 
West is to expand its developing industry. 
The first is the legal prohibition against the 
local taxation of federally-owned real prop- 
erty now existing in most western states, 
which prevents many local taxing authorities 
from taking advantage of federal legislation 
permitting certain federal instrumentalities to be taxed, 
thus placing an unfair hardship on local property own- 
ers. He urged the other western states to follow the 
example set by California in its recent special legisla- 
tive session in removing its legal prohibition against 
such taxation and to obtain an unanimous western 
viewpoint on the acceptability of pending Congres- 
sional bills relating to this problem. The second is the 
disadvantageous position of Westerners in the payment 
of federal excise taxes on freight and passenger rates 
and telephone and telegraph tolls. He revealed that 
these taxes place a premium on distance and called upon 
the West to cooperate to obtain an adjustment which 
would assist rather than curtail western industrial ex- 
pansion in the postwar period. 


NorTHWEstT INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Although unable to attend, Governor C. A. Bottolfsen 
of Idaho, Chairman of the Northwest States’ De- 
velopment Association, in a statement to the confer- 
ence outlined the drainage basin program of that group, 
declaring it would provide transitional employment 
through the development of resources and a base for 
permanent and stabilized regional industry. Industrial 
maturity in the West would depend upon the estab- 
lishment of linked and by-product plants to round out 
and integrate the continued operation of war-induced 
industries, he said, and added that intensive studies of 
potential markets should be undertaken and that in- 
formation about federally-owned plants should be 
made available to the western states. Referring spe- 
cifically to Idaho, Governor Bottolfsen expressed the 
hope that her increased wartime production of alloying 
metals would continue into the postwar era. 

In his statement, Mr. Hetherton spoke of the great 
wartime industrial gains made in the state of Washing- 
ton through the construction of pig aluminum, pig mag- 
nesium, and aluminum sheet rolling plants. Low power 
rates were responsible in part for their establishment 
but he pointed out that no extrusion, casting, and forg- 


Left to right: Alan H. Bible, Nevada; Robert W. Kenny, California; 
Grover Giles, Utah; George K. Aiken, Oregon 


ing facilities had been built in Washington to round out 
an integrated industrial program. Looking at the post- 
war period, he urged that Defense Plant Corporation 
plants be disposed of in such a manner as to create the 
greatest opportunities for free private enterprise and 
not to establish more firmly any monopoly. 

Samuel Moment, Acting Chief, Section of Market 
Analysis, Bonneville Power Administration, in a pre- 
pared statement seconded Hetherton’s views on the 
failure to establish industrial fabricating plants in the 
Northwest and insisted that only a well-organized west- 
ern effort, properly financed, would insure the postwar 
operation of government-owned facilities. 


OPERATION OF GOVERNMENT PLANTS 


Speaking extemporaneously, Assemblyman Gardiner 
Johnson, member of the California Commission on In- 
terstate Cooperation, insisted that all plants owned by 
the Defense Plant Corporation should be sold by con- 
tracts containing clauses providing for guaranteed 
continued operation in the postwar period. Chad Cal- 
houn, of the Kaiser Steel Company, warned that the 
delay in the completion of the Geneva structural mill 
was due in part to the apprehension of eastern steel in- 
terests that a competitive western plant would exist in 
the postwar period. 


FINAL SESSION 


The importance of interstate action in developing in- 
dustry in the West was discussed by Governor Carville, 
who declared: “We cannot afford a repetition of the 
economic disaster which followed the last war because 
we were not then equipped to handle the problems 
arising. That depression resulted in a critical situation 
for the nation before any definitely planned program 
could be developed. Now we foresee the need for more 
and better industrial development and opportunities,” 
he stated. 

Governor Carville stated that too.many western raw 


(Continued on page 322) 
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Aeronautics Advances in Pennsylvania 


State Aeronautics Commission Believes Airports are Possible 


for All Communities at Low Cost 


By FLloyp CHALFANT 


Secretary of Commerce, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


OW AN AIRPORT can be constructed to serve the 
needs of a small community for less than it 
takes to buy an average-priced airplane is the 

story the Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commission is pro- 
claiming throughout the Keystone State. 

Backing its claims with facts, figures, maps, and de- 
signs, the six-months-old commission has reached the 
conclusion that “an airport which will provide ade- 
quate or minimum commercial service to a small com- 
munity usually can be built at a minimum expenditure 
ranging from $5,000 to $15,000 once the necessary land 
has been acquired. . Most of the communities in 
Pennsylvania need not have large and expensive air- 
ports to accommodate the type of planes designed for 
service on feeder lines.”” This idea is taking hold. 

A few weeks ago Executive Director William L. 
Anderson of the Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commis- 
sion was called upon by citizens of a small city of the 
state who were interested in forming an aeronautics 
committee. A federal representative had advised them 
seriously at a previous meeting that an airport would 
cost the city immediately at least two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

“You won't need to spend a great deal at the outset,” 
Director Anderson told them. “Acquire some nice level 
land, remove obstructions, grade it, put up some sort 
of a hangar, and start flying. You don’t need and you 
won't want anything fancy to begin with. That will 
come gradually.” 

The Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commission is con- 
vinced that the way to obtain airports is to begin them 
gradually, adding something this year and something 
next. In place of an expenditure of a couple of hundred 
thousand dollars in this community, the commission 
proposed an immediate expenditure of perhaps one 
eighth of that amount. The people were pleased and 
have started work with enthusiasm to get their airport 
in shape. 

Numerous instances of similar character could be re- 
lated. Committees from many cities and towns have 
written, asking for details on how to get started or seek- 
ing assistance in the task of organization. 

One letter came from a community of about five 
thousand people in eastern Pennsylvania following a 
large regional meeting of the Aeronautics Commission 
in Bethlehem in November. Attending this meeting 
were three hundred and twenty-five persons who paid 
their own expenses to attend a dinner and hear aero- 
nautics discussed. Governor Edward Martin, who ap- 
pointed the first Aeronautics Commission last June, at- 
tended the meeting and spoke in support of the com- 
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mission’s program. In the 
group were leading indus- 
trialists, business executives, 
bankers, editors, chamber of 
commerce leaders, city and 
borough officials, county offi- 
cials, judges, and others from 
a tri-county area. John H. 
Leh, of Allentown, a member 
of the Aeronautics Commis- 
sion and a flyer and aviation 
enthusiast, presided. The 
Pennsylvania program was 
discussed in detail in the sev- 
eral addresses. 

As a result of the commis- 
sion’s efforts, Pennsylvania, from a place somewhere to 
the rear in aeronautics, moved almost overnight to the 
front among the states because of its common-sense, yet 
far-reaching, program. 

When Governor Martin came into office in January, 
1943, aeronautics was a division in the Department of 
Revenue. To a number of people it did not seem to be- 
long in the Department of Revenue, which is a fiscal 
agency rather than one devoted to the promotion of a 
subject like aviation. The department was interested, of 
course, but not being a promotional agency, it was sim- 
ply not prepared to move ahead with the sort of pro- 
gram aviation needed. 

Within a month or two, some friends of aviation— 
among them Dr. Ralph Cooper Hutchison, President of 


Floyd Chalfant 


Washington and Jefferson College and Director of | 


Civilian Defense in Pennsylvania—began to study con- 
ditions. Incidentally, Dr. Hutchison also flew during 
World War I and is qualified to talk on aviation. One 
morning at breakfast he told the Secretary of Com- 
merce of his interest and ventured the opinion that 
aeronautics should be a division of the Department of 
Commerce. The suggestion proved effective and quick 
work followed. Legislation for the transfer was pre- 
pared. Administration backing was sought and obtained 
and in May, just before adjournment of the legislature, 
three bills were passed carrying a biennial appropriation 
of $213,000. 

Governor Martin signed the measures and promptly 
appointed a commission, leaving one vacancy to be filled 
later. The law specifies that the chairman of the com- 
mission shall be the Secretary of Commerce. Dr. Hutch- 
ison was appointed Vice Chairman. John H. Leh was 
appointed a Commissioner. Maj. Ralph Earle, of Haver- 

(Continued on page 322) 
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Pending Federal Aviation Legislation 


The Point of View of Advocated National Control of 
Civilian Aviation is Expressed in H.R. 3420 


k. CHALFANT’s interesting presentation of the 
development of a state aviation program in 
Pennsylvania will be better understood when 

read in conjunction with the concept of national control 
set forth in pending federal legislation on aviation. 

In addition to H.R. 3420 (Lea), Rep. B. Carroll 
Reece has introduced H.R. 3491, which differs in only 
a few respects from H.R. 3420. Rep. Jennings Ran- 
dolph has introduced H.R. 3411, which provides for a 
survey by the Civil Aeronautics Board of the need for a 
system of airports, landing fields, flight strips, etc., and 
of needed facilities for commercial aviation for both 
normal and emergency use of the public. 

The purpose and scope of the proposed federal legis- 
lation are contained in the following essential details of 
H.R. 3420, which: (1) declares the federal government 
“has complete and exclusive national sovereignty in the 
air space above the United States”; (2) changes the 
name of the Civil Aeronautics Board to Civil Aeronau- 
tics Commission and makes it an independent agency ; 
(3) gives the Civil Aeronautics Commission exclusive 
regulation of air carriers, air contractors, or foreign air 
carriers, and makes invalid any regulation thereof un- 
less consented to by Congress; (4) directs the adminis- 
trator, after consulting with representatives of the states, 
to prepare and maintain a development program for air- 
ports and facilities, to promote air navigation and com- 
merce, and gives him power of eminent domain; (5) 
authorizes the administrator to acquire and operate air 
navigation facilities ; (6) directs the commission and the 
administrator to assist the states and cities in matters 
relating to sound development of civil aeronautics and 
authorizes them to consult with state and local represen- 
tatives on matters within their jurisdiction; (7) directs 
the administrator to formulate and carry out a nation- 
wide zoning program to protect airport approaches, and 
directs him to invite state and local cooperation in car- 
rying out such a program; (8) authorizes the adminis- 
trator, as a means of enforcing the federal zoning pro- 
gram, to establish an “air safety area” around any air- 
port, and to notify the governor of the state at least 
ninety days before establishing or modifying any such 
area; (9), provides for federal subsidies for airports; 
(10) directs the administrator to provide a broad train- 
ing program for aviation personnel, to promote research, 
and to assist the states in maintaining aeronautical edu- 
cation courses; (11) directs the commission to “consult 
with the appropriate authorities of the several states” 
and subdivisions thereof to avoid multiple taxation of 
the air industry and other local taxation which would 
tend to impede development of air commerce, and the 
commission must report to Congress its findings and 
recommendations ; (12) directs the commission to con- 
sult with and make recommendations to state insurance 


agencies concerning companies handling aviation insur- 
ance, but the commission may require reports and in- 
formation from such companies ; (13) calls on the com- 
mission for reports and recommendations on postwar 
aviation developments. 

Both the Civil Aeronautics Authority and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board believe there is a necessity for con- 
tinuance of federal regulation of aircraft worthiness, 
airmen competency, and air commerce and navigation. 
They also believe it is highly advisable to have strong 
state and local participation in the development of a 
comprehensive airport building and zoning program, 
assistance in air marking, and the promotion of aviation 
training and education. 

Civil Aeronautics Board officials express surprise over 
state opposition to Section 4 of the act (national sover- 
eignty of air space). They point out that it is in the 
1926 act, and that the legislative history of the act re- 
veals it is simply to carry out the terms of the Havana 
agreement by which each nation agreed to retain the 
sovereignty of its air space. 

Several times in recent months the administrator of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority has expressed the opin- 
ion that the most desirable approach to the development 
of a national postwar civil airport system would be one 
comparable to the federal aid highway system. Congress 
would authorize a federal aid airport program with fed- 
eral control of national airport planning and minimum 
standards ; Congress would appropriate funds to be ap- 
portioned to the states on the basis of an accepted 
formula, probably considering area, population, number 
of aircraft, and number of existing airports; the state 
aviation agency would develop and approve airport plan- 
ning and programming within the state before submis- 
sion to the federal agency; and states would have to 
match a specified percentage of their quotas of federal 
funds. 

Opinion both in the states and in Congress is divided, 
on a non-partisan basis, for and against the sovereignty 
and airport features of the bill. Municipal opposition 
centers largely around the zoning provisions, especially 
those which authorize the federal administrator to re- 
quire municipal airports to be zoned and cleared of ob- 
structions to his satisfaction at municipal expense, under 
threat of closing the airport to commercial traffic for 
ninety days without a hearing after notice is given to 
the governor, but not the city. Municipal officials also 
feel they are not given any voice in programming new 
airports. 

The bill presupposes federal subsidies for local air- 
ports, and Congress’ intent in this connection was indi- 
cated in its appropriation in the recent deficiency bill 
(H.R. 3598) of almost ten million dollars for construc- 
tion of civilian airports in twenty-four states. 
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ACCORDING TO THE GOVERNORS’ 


Governor Osborn, Arizona: 

“No one of us can foretell what will happen when this 
war is over. .. . There is bound to be a tremendous im- 
pact in converting war industry back to peacetime industry, 
and it does take planning. Means must be provided, and 
it is well that this legislature and the Governor and all 
state officials and all citizens give thought to what can 
best he done now to cushion that shock.” 


Governor Warren, California: 

“|. . we can have a corrective system for youths that 
will do a far better job than we have yet done in prevent- 
ing children from becoming confirmed criminals . . . we 
can have an enlightened prison system that will reflect 
sound business management and rehabilitating custodial 
care . . . we can improve the standards of parole and en- 
courage more men to lead an honorable life than has been 
done in the past. All of these things we can do if authority 
and responsibility are made commensurate with one an- 


other.” 


Governor Baldwin, Connecticut: 

“Over the years we have built up legislation to ade- 
quately cover our peacetime activities. Some of this legis 
lation is not designed to meet the changing conditions and 
the immediate demands of this war. On the other hand, 
when peace comes, we want the progress which we have 
made in the past retained. That progress can best be as- 
sured and continued after the war if, instead of amending 
all of these laws now and then re-amending them after the 
war, they be suspended temporarily and for a limited pe- 
riod, subject to the supervision of the General Assembly.” 


Governor Arnall, Georgia: 

“We hope . . . to build a penal system that will reform 
and reclaim men. Men are not reformed either by repres- 
sion or by cruelty or by doing useless work . . . A suitable 
educational-industrial-agricultural system would be almost 
self-sustaining . . . in addition, the prisoners would find 
their morale improved by knowing that they were actually 
contributing something to the society they had wronged, 
rather than being mere objects for society’s revenge.” 


Governor Bottolfsen, Idaho: 

“The preservation of states’ rights depends upon a ready 
acceptance by the state of its responsibilities. The primary 
responsibility of state government is the preservation of 
the individual rights of the citizens, of which political and 
civil rights are the most important, because all other rights 
depend upon their free exercise.” 


Governor Green, Illinots: 

“The laboring man and woman must be accorded voice 
in the economic and political partnership of the state. The 
inherent right of labor to organize and bargain collectively 
should never be infringed upon any more than should the 
enterprise of the employer be hampered. Both can work 


*From 1944 inaugural messages and messages to the leg- 
islatures as received to date of printing by the Council of 
State Governments. Not all states were heard from. 
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hand in hand toward greater advancement. The postwar 
world will bring new problems to labor and industry alike, 
and we should give thought to any measures which wi 
adjust the obligations and duties of each to the other.” 


Governor Hickenlooper, lowa: 

“Our citizens have a vital interest in their county officers 
and county government and in their state officers and state 
government as well as in national offices and national gov- 
ernment. To limit voting opportunities [of citizens in 
the armed forces] to national offices only would be to as- 
sume that there are no offices and there is no government 
worthy of consideration other than national.”’ 


Governor Willis, Kentucky: 

7 the following objects [should] be earnestly sought: 
(1) The budget must be kept in balance, and nothing ex- 
pended beyond the revenues (2) The essential sery- 
ices of the government must be carried on without impair- 
ment ... (3) The schools should have relief... and 
the crisis caused by the war must be met. (4) ... The 
care of wards of the state, the sick, the aged, and the af- 
flicted . . . must be maintained and improved. (5) 

No new taxes should be asked, if possible to avoid it, and 
all taxes hurtful to economic development should be 
avoided.” 


Governor Kelly, Michigan: 

“The future fiscal policy, soldier voting, veteran rehabili- 
tation, youth guidance, postwar building, loan funds to as- 
sist local units of government preparing plans and specifi- 
cations, adult education, the development of an adequate 
tourist and resort program and other subjects . . . are all 
connected with present or future war emergencies or post- 
war problems. We can meet our responsibilities today and 
by so doing can gain experience that will be invaluable as 
we are called in the future to meet the greater problems as 
they develop.” 


Governor Bailey, Mississippi: 

“Public education is our best guarantee of equal oppor- 
tunity to every child. The welfare of the state depends on 
the integrity and intelligence of the trained citizen. Every 
boy and girl in Mississippi is entitled to the best and most 
experienced teacher, the safest and most economical method 
of transportation, and the most helpful course of study 
that our economic conditions will permit.” 


Governor Edge, New Jersey: 

“. . . I did not wish to be in the position of saying to 
our returning servicemen and women: ‘The federal gov- 
ernment has made all preparations to care for you. Your 
state is not in a position to help.’ On the contrary, I hope 
to be able to say: ‘The federal government has assisted you 
with mustering-out pay to tide you over a brief period of 
personal reconversion. It has placed at your disposal cer- 
tain opportunities in the field of physical rehabilitation, vo- 
cational training, and education under state participation 
and direction. But it remains for your state to be responsi- 
ble for your continuous and permanent rehabilitation to 
civilian life and we are prepared to do so.’”’ 
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Governor Dewey, New York: 

“Medical care for persons who cannot provide it for 
themselves and their families continues to be one of the 
chief areas of unmet human need. This calls for coopera- 
tive action on the part of public administrators and private 
physicians to bring about a high order of medical care for 
the needy sick by the judicious use of tax funds and medical 
facilities.” 


Governor McGrath, Rhode Island: 

“Perhaps this great country would not yet have em- 
barked upon a broad program of social legislation if the 
initiative were not undertaken by the federal government 
in the depths of the depression. For that initiative and for 
all the good that it has produced, we are mindful and 
grateful, as we have been cooperative. We believe, how- 
ever, that many of these programs could be operated better 
by the states where the details of the system could be inte- 
grated efficiently to the economy and needs of local condi- 
tions.” 


Governor Johnston, South Carolina: 

“Agriculture is and always has been the foundation upon 
which rests the economic and social life of South Carolina 
_.. While war needs and increased civilian consumption 
have eliminated many of the marketing problems of a few 
years ago, don’t be too optimistic that these problems will 
not return. During this period it is imperative that farm 
leaders continue their study of marketing so that we may 
be prepared to solve some of them when the day of sur- 
pluses returns . . . Right now is the time to make plans 
for a postwar economy and the more progressive farmers 
are already considering and thinking about what kind of 
agriculture we will have after the war.” 


Governor Darden, Virginia: 

“We must .. . broaden and greatly enlarge our system 
of vocational education. The primary school system .. . 
must be made as strong as possible. Here boys and girls 
should be given sound elementary training and then, if they 
do not expect to enter a profession or wish to pursue a 
liberal arts education, they should be taught a trade or 
skill which will enable them to earn a living and become 
more valuable members of society . . . When a better sys- 
tem of vocational education is established, less will be spent 
on prisons and mental hospitals.” , 
Governor Langlie, Washington: 

“It is not only good business for our state and its sub- 
divisions to get out of debt and accumulate reserves, where 
possible, but it is a policy which if carried out by all of the 
states would strengthen tremendously our nation in meet- 
ing postwar problems, when state and local government 
must cease to look to Washington, D. C., for continual out 
pouring of funds raised by continuous expansion of the 
national debt.” 


Governor Neely, West Virginia: 

“The days of the nation’s greatest wartime sacrifices are 
at hand—dark, decisive, breath-taking days on which pub- 
lished casualty lists will mean sorrow to innumerable Amer- 
ican hearts and crape on the doors of countless American 
homes. During this trying, acid-testing time, let us en 
deavor to serve the state with the highest possible degree 
of devotion to duty.” 


Governor Goodland, IV isconsin: 
“, . . Government can be run efficiently and on a busi- 
nesslike basis, although government is not a business. Gov- 


ernment is a service—demanded and created by the people 
it serves, and government must be subservient to the wishes 
of the people. As a service, government is as different 
from our concept of a private business as day is from night, 
but that difference should never be the excuse for inefh- 
ciency and dishonesty.” 


NEW YORK SIGNS PAROLE 
COMPACT 


OVERNOR DeEwEy signed the Interstate Compact 
for the Supervision of Parolees and Proba- 
tioners at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York on 

February 12, making his state the thirty-eighth state 
signatory to the agreement. 

“This interstate compact,” said Governor Dewey, “is 
another striking example of the effectiveness of vigor- 
ous state action in cooperation with other states in the 
exercising of their primary function.” 

Because the demands of our industrial economy have 
greatly increased the mobility of our population, con- 
trol over probationers and parolees has been increasingly 
difficult as they move from one state to another either 
before or during their terms of supervision. Cases have 
constantly arisen where, due to family ties in another 
state, better opportunities for employment, or similar 
reasons, the rehabilitation of a probationer or parolee 
could be facilitated, with full protection to society, if 
such transfers to other jurisdictions could be permitted. 
From the standpoint of protecting society, there is 
sound reason for the development of interstate machin- 
ery to prevent parolees and probationers from avoiding 
supervision by taking advantage of state limitations. 

Prior to the interstate compact, parole and probation 
administrators entered into numerous reciprocal agree- 
ments to cover the care of migrant parolees and proba- 
tioners. In 1934 Congress passed the Crime Control 
Consent Act (Public Law 293, Seventy-third Congress, 
Second Session, 1934; 18 U.S.C.A. 7, 420) under the 
terms of which two or more states were permitted to 
enter into agreements and compacts for cooperative 
effort and mutual assistance in the prevention of crime 
and for other purposes. The earlier agreements among 
the states were reviewed by the Interstate Commission 
on Crime and, on the basis of this pioneer development, 
a uniform enabling act and the Interstate Compact for 
the Supervision of Parolees and Probationers were 
drafted for consideration by all states. 

Within six years’ time, thirty-seven states entered the 
compact. In 1936, enabling legislation was adopted in 
New York upon introduction by the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Interstate Cooperation. Negotiations 
looking toward the signing of the compact on behalf of 
the state have been under way by the committee since 
that time. Governor Dewey’s signature on this inter- 
state document completes these negotiations. 

During 1941, more than five thousand people released 
on parole and probation from the prisons and courts of 
the forty-eight states were permitted to leave the juris- 
diction of their sentencing state and were being super- 
vised by the parole and probation authorities of other 


(Continued on page 323) 
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Intergovernmental Relationships 
in Education 


Federal-State-Local 
Relationships in Education 


By Rocer M. THomMpPpsoN 


HE PROBLEM of federal, state, and local relation- 

ships in the field of education is one of the most 

crucial, if not the most crucial, facing American 
democracy today. As the result of recent trends and de- 
velopments, conditions in some areas are little short of 
chaotic. Not only the public but many educators are 
confused and baffled by some of these developments. 
This condition will of necessity grow worse unless dras- 
tic action is taken in the immediate future. 

We now find a great many agencies of the federal 
government directly interested in education—not as an 
integrated process of developing capable citizens for a 
democracy but as a means of promoting the specific ends 
or aims they have in mind. In 


Comprehensive Planning 
for Education 


By E. L. LINDMAN 


DUCATIONAL PROGRESS requires a plan of action, 
The many critical problems facing education to- 
day cannot be effectively solved without consid- 
ering fundamental changes in the pattern of public edu- 
cation. Unless a carefully designed plan is evolved 
under the leadership of experienced educators, these 
changes will be determined by the chaotic interplay of 
pressure groups and a new crop of agencies may emerge 
with funds and panaceas for all educational ills. The 
future design of public education cannot be left to 
chance. 
Democratic progress in education requires a lay pub- 
lic fully informed regarding the fundamental issues, 
Planning provides an effective 


general, each agency tends to be- 
come interested in specific as- 
pects of the problem and to want 
to work directly with the schools 
in attempting to solve the prob- 
lem. At the federal level, there 
has usually tended to be little or 
no integration. The existing 
educational organization, par- 
ticularly at the state level, has 
generally been totally disre- 
garded or circumvented. In- 
stead, many  non-educational 
federal agencies have tended to 
develop their own elaborate, ex- 
pensive, and cumbersome or- 
ganizations at the federal, re- 
gional, and state levels for deal- 
ing directly with the individual 
local school systems. The schools 


government, 


STATE GOVERNMENT is reprinting these 
articles on federal-state-local relation- ship. 
ships in education with the permission of 
the editor of EnUCATION FoR VICTORY, 
official bi-weekly journal of the United 
States O fice of Education, in which they 
were first printed (Vol. 2, No. 13, Janu- 
ary 3, 1944), because they express brief- 
ly, clearly, and specifically, with respect 
to education, the administrative princi- 
ples that have been recommended and 
urged by the Council of State Govern- 
ments—in season and out of season—for 
all national programs affecting the people 
directly and involving our three levels of 


vehicle for focusing public at- 
tention upon the problems of 
education through local leader- 


LocaL Levet PLANNING 


The local community is edu- 
cation’s point of contact with 
pupils and the public; it is the 
point where educational prob- 
lems are most tangible and speci- 
fic ; it is the point where lay in- 
terest is most readily developed. 
It is therefore the vital point of 
the planning program. 


local level should be directed by 
experienced educators. How- 
ever, full lay participation is 
necessary to develop a_ well- 


in turn are confronted with so 


rounded program and_ insure 


many demands, from so many 
different sources, that school officials have been con- 
fused and the educational program greatly impaired. 

There are many reasons why this problem is serious 
and is becoming increasingly crucial. Some of them are: 

(1) One of the unfortunate trends of our govern- 
ment is that as new duties devolve upon it, it tends to 
set up new agencies to perform these duties rather than 
to integrate them into the existing governmental struc- 
ture. Moreover, such agencies, once established, seek to 
perpetuate themselves. 

(2) Since education is fundamental to the proper 
functioning of a democratic society, other functions of 
government, particularly in periods of adjustment, be- 

(Continued on page 323) 
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public support. 

The participation and cooperation of other local plan- 
ning groups should be solicited so as to insure the inte- 
gration of the plan with other community services. 

All educational problems peculiar to the community 
should be considered and reviewed in the light of ex- 
perience. 

Staff members of state departments of education 
should be invited to participate as consultants so as to 
facilitate the coordination of the proposals of various 
communities. 

Local planning should culminate in a practical plan of 
action which has the approval and support of the entire 
community. 

(Continued on page 324) 
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STATE LEGISLATION REQUIRING PRENATAL 


EXAMINATIONS FOR 


0 DATE THIRTY STATES have passed legislation to 
prevent syphilis in the unborn child by requiring 
that physicians or midwives in attendance upon 
pregnant women have blood tests taken promptly so that 
maternal syphilis may be detected early enough to allow 
preventive prenatal antisyphilis treatment. 

Prenatal legislation in all of the thirty states is con- 
fined to the requiring of blood tests for syphilis. In all 
but one of the thirty states it is the physician or mid- 
wife in attendance upon the pregnant woman alone 
toward whom the legislation is specifically directed. 
Only in the state of North Carolina is such legislation 
directed toward the woman who becomes pregnant as 
well as to her professional attendant, but no legal penalty 
is imposed for her failure to request a blood test. 


BLtoop TEst MANDATORY 


In fifteen states it is now mandatory for blood tests 
to be taken of all pregnant women, and in the other fif- 
teen states it is mandatory only under specified condi- 
tions : California, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming, 
except when a woman refuses the request for a speci- 
men; Louisiana and Pennsylvania, if there is no objec- 
tion by the woman ; Kansas and Oklahoma, at the preg- 
nant woman's request or with her consent ; Maine, Mis- 
souri, and Oregon, if the woman gives her consent ; In- 
diana, except when the woman is opposed to medical ex- 
amination for disease on grounds of spiritual means; 
Massachusetts, unless a test has already been taken by 
another physician during the pregnancy; North Caro- 
lina, on the request of the woman. 

The legislative provision in twenty-one states requires 
that blood tests be taken at the first professional visit 
or at the time of the first examination, as soon as possi- 
ble, or within ten, fifteen, or twenty days afterward. In 
Indiana the law specifies “at time of diagnosis” ; in lowa 
and Kansas, within fourteen days; in Maine, “during 
gestation” ; in Vermont, prior to third month of gesta- 
tion; in North Carolina, “upon request of woman”; in 
Rhode Island, within thirty days after the first profes- 
sional visit; and in Connecticut and Georgia, within 
thirty days from first examination. 


APPROVED TESTS AND LABORATORIES 


In twenty of the thirty states the provision is that 
the required tests shall be standard tests approved by 
state department of health. Standard serologic tests are 
required in six states, while in three other states accept- 
able tests are those tests approved by the state depart- 
ment of health, and in Louisiana those approved by the 
American Board of Pathology. In all but two of the 
thirty states, the law specifies tests must be made in 
laboratories approved by the state. In Louisiana the 
provision is made that tests are to be accepted from 


*From Summary of State Legislation Requiring Pre- 
marital and Prenatal Examinations for Venereal Disease, 
by Aneta E. Bowden and George Gould (Second Edition, 
1944), The American Social Hygiene Association. 


VENEREAL DISEASES" 


laboratories duly operated as approved by the American 
Board of Pathology or in hospitals approved by the 
American College of Surgeons as unconditionally meet- 
ing its minimum standards. In Kansas the sample of 
blood may be submitted either to a private laboratory or 
to the state board of health laboratory at Topeka, or to 
laboratories cooperating with the state board of health. 


Tests PRovIDED FREE 


In twenty-three of the states provision has been made 
for physicians to obtain tests free of charge. In Oregon 
the law provides no charge is to be made to any patient 
by the physician for services in taking blood specimens. 
California is the one state in which the law requires that 
in case of question of accuracy of tests the state depart- 
ment of public health must accept and check specimens. 

In only the nine states of California, Colorado, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maine, Nebraska, South Dakota, Utah, and 
Wyoming have specific legal provisions been made re- 
quiring the filing of results of tests with the state de- 
partment of health. In Michigan the law states that 
tests and reports are not a matter of public record but 
are available to local health officers and to physicians 
treating the patient. In Idaho, if the laboratory analyz- 
ing the blood sample is not operated by the state depart- 
ment of health, a copy of the report giving results of 
tests must be filed with the health department. In Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Illinois, and New York results are 
reported to the state department of health if the blood 
test is positive, and in the states of Indiana, Louisiana, 
and Vermont only state department of health laboratory 
tests are reported. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR BrrtH CERTIFICATES 


In twenty-five of the states, legislation specifically re- 
quires that the birth certificate shall show if a test was 
made ; in seventeen states that the reason be stated if no 
test was taken ; and in Louisiana, although not required 
by law, the date is asked on the birth certificate blank. 
In twenty-four states the date of test is required to be 
shown. In twenty-one of these states, however, it is 
specifically required that birth certificates shall not show 
the results of tests. In Kansas, such information should 
be stated on a separate sheet accompanying the birth 
certificate or still-birth certificate. 


PENALTY FOR VIOLATION OF ACT 


In no one of the thirty states are there any penalties 
prescribed for women refusing to have tests taken. It 
is only in thirteen of the thirty states that the law im- 
poses any penalty on the physician, surgeon, or other 
person attending the woman for failure to have the tests 
made, and in five of these states specific provision is 
made for no penalty to be imposed on the physician or 
attendant should the woman refuse the request for a 
blood specimen. The situation that exists, therefore, is 
that actually only in Kentucky and Rhode Island is the 
professional attendant held fully responsible for the 
taking of blood tests of pregnant women. 
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Tax Administration 
(Continued from page 311) 


production of alcoholic beverages, was placed under the 
direction of the Alcohol Tax Unit. For the past several 
years the functions of these two agencies have been 
integrated and are performed by the Alcohol Tax 
Unit. In describing certain phases of administrative 
activity, therefore, one sees little reason for distinguish- 
ing between the Federal Alcohol Administration and the 
Alcohol Tax Unit, even in respect of the period prior 
to integration. 

The present Alcohol Tax Unit and its predecessors 
have from 1934 followed a policy of full cooperation 
with state and local officers. The precise character of 
the cooperative arrangement has differed materially 
from state to state and even from city to city or from 
county to county within a state. The explanation of 
such differences lies in the complexion of the specific 
problems confronted in different places and also to a 
large extent in the varying willingness of local and state 
officials to work with the Bureau. 

Because the degree of state and local cooperation dif- 
fers in various areas, the Alcohol Tax Unit has adhered 
to a policy of leaving the field staff entirely free to work 
out whatever joint arrangements could be perfected in 
each individual community. There is, therefore, no 
standard procedure. The Alcohol Tax Unit has prepared 
no written instructions with respect to how activities 
shall be carried on in conjunction with state and local 
officials. The fundamental fact is that the Unit is al- 
ways willing to cooperate and goes as far with coopera- 
tive procedure in each instance as seems fruitful in 
achieving the government’s purposes and in assisting 
the states. 

The character of the cooperative effort differs as 
widely as the extent to which it is carried. Certain spe- 
cific illustrations may be helpful, however, in inter- 
preting the Bureau policy respecting Alcohol Tax Unit 
work. In many cases the detection of illicit distilled 
spirits manufacturing is handled jointly by the federal 
and state or local officers. Sometimes Alcohol Tax Unit 
personnel is paired with state agents. On other occasions, 
even though state personnel develops a big case, prose- 
cution is actually turned over to Alcohol Tax Unit men 
so that the case can be heard in federal courts. In some 
other instances certain types of cases which can be 
handled more expeditiously in the local courts are so 
handled, even though developed by Alcohol Tax Unit 
agents. In the direct tax administration procedure 
there is less complete cooperation, but joint effort is 
not lacking. Information is exchanged freely. In some 
cases the state requires that producers or vendors of 
alcoholic beverages have federal stamps; or, if they 
do not have them, state officials may report to Alcohol 
Tax Unit officers ; and at the same time federal officers 
may report irregularities under the state law to state 
officers. Although federal Alcohol Tax Unit men may 
not effect direct, informal transfer to state officials or 
agents of reports regarding liquor movements, the 
state field agents can ordinarily secure the information 
by appearing in the licensee’s place of business with 
an Alcohol Tax Unit representative and examining the 
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licensee’s copy of Forms 52(a) and 52(b). In addition, 
federal agents, unlike those in other branches of the 
internal revenue field service, testify freely in state 
courts respecting subject matter within their official 
assignments. By the same token, state representatives 
frequently are used as Alcohol Tax Unit witnesses in | 


proceedings instituted in the federal courts. 
Testimony from both state and federal officials jg 


unanimous to the effect that (a) the degree and diversity : 


of cooperation in alcohol tax law enforcement is in- 
creasing gradually ; (b) the cooperative arrangement is 
substantially without elements of friction; and (c) both 
classes of officials believe that the informal working 
procedure is mutually helpful, conducive to improved 
relationships between the different levels of govern. 


ment, and operates to reduce the total cost of regulating | 


the alcohol beverage business and of administering the 
taxes imposed upon it. 

Federal-state cooperation in criminal cases. The 
intergovernmental cooperative arrangement, as has al- 
ready been intimated, is exactly as complete and as in- 


formal in cases involving possible criminal prosecutions 

as in other cases. Perhaps it is even more fruitful. This | 
informal joint activity obtains whether the problem | 
involves apprehension of an illicit distiller or detection | 


and prosecution of a licensee who has been guilty of 
some fraudulent or other irregular practice. Moreover, 
informal cooperation in criminal cases, the extent of 
which varies widely from state to state, has been 
gradually increasing over the years and continues to 
give mutual satisfaction. The Alcohol Tax Unit officials, 
on the basis of extensive experience, believe that they 
can work with state officers and employees as far as 
such cooperation is fruitful and that they need not adopt 
precisely the same plan in each individual state. 

The only suggested explanation of this seeming di- 
vergence from general Bureau policy” is that historically 


the Alcohol Tax Unit has been primarily—or at least | 


largely—concerned with criminal cases, not with the 
“normal” varieties of tax administration work. This, 
however, would not explain variations from the Intelli- 
gence Unit approach, since the latter is also concerned 
with fraud and other cases involving possible prosecu- 
tion.” The reasons for the seeming differences between 
the Alcohol Tax Unit cooperative policy in criminal 
cases and the approach adopted by other Bureau agen- 
cies is not known. 

If one may accept the unanimous testimony of state 


“Tt is emphasized that in those instances not involving 
criminal investigation the seeming differences between Al- 
cohol Tax Unit and general Bureau policy are confined te 
differences in the formality surrounding the cooperative 
endeavor, a variation which possibly can be explained in 
terms of legislation. (Cf. J.R.C., Sec. 55.) In criminal 
cases, there is apparently a divergence in a somewhat more 
fundamental sense: that is, the Alcohol Tax Unit works 
with state officials in criminal cases; the Intelligence Unit 
declines to do so. 

#Although the Intelligence Unit does not cooperate with 
state tax administrations, its special agents do seek state 
assistance. State agencies desiring to cooperate indicate 
they have had to decline or—more often—give a strained 
interpretation to their reciprocal statutes. : 
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liquor control and tax officers, and of the responsible 
Alcohol Tax Unit officials consulted, the policy of in- 
formal cooperation between federal and state agents, 
who enforce both tax and police legal requirements, is 
just as satisfactory and fruitful in cases involving pos- 
sible criminal prosecution as in other beverage cases. 
The officers and employees who have been interviewed 


suggest that in all this experience there is no significant 
ground for accusations that state workers have betrayed 
Alcohol Tax Unit investigators or that the latter have 
evidenced bad faith in dealing with confidence imposed 
by state officers and employees. Suggestions that par- 
tisan relationships might lead to such results seem to 
lack foundation in actual experience. 


NEWS AND VIEWS OF BOOKS 


Lawful Action of State Military Forces, by Edmund 
Ruffin Beckwith, James G. Holland, George W. Ba- 
con, and James W. McGovern. New York: Random 
House, 1944. 216 pp. and 32-page supplement. Paper, 
$1.50; cloth, $3. 

Described as a pioneer work in its field, this volume de- 
fines the powers and duties of state troops and codifies the 
rights and responsibilities of militia in wartime and in do- 
mestic disturbances. The authors are, respectively, Judge 
Advocate and Assistant Judge Advocate of the New York 
Guard, Professor of Law and Associate Professor of Law 
at Fordham University. The foreword is by Lt. Gen. Hugh 
A. Drum, U. S. Army (retired), Commanding General, 
New York Guard. 

The contents are divided into ten chapters dealing, in 
order, with terms; state military forces; state troops in 
war, in domestic disturbances, in their relations with other 
governmental agencies; state troops’ powers and limita- 
tions; restraint of persons (detentions, searches, crimes) ; 
use of force (protection and control of civilians) ; protec- 
tion of property; and military justice. The supplement 
consists of annotations on the law, a topical summary ot 
personal rights of officers and men, and suggested forms. 
Eight pages of bibliography and an index complete the 
book. The volume should be of interest and assistance to 
all those charged with the responsibility, when their serv- 
ices are needed, “to maintain order, restore tranquility, 
and preserve the liberties of the people.” 


Mobilizing for Abundance, by Robert R. Nathan. New 

York: McGraw-Hill, 1944. 228 pp. $2. 

This small book by the former Chairman of the Planning 
Committee of‘the War Production Board is an attempt at 
the popularization of the doctrines of the English economist, 
John Maynard Keynes. The jacket carries high praise by 
Donald M. Nelson, the writer’s former chief. 

The three following chapter headings indicate not only 
the contents but also the flavor of the volume: ‘Total 
Spending is the Key to Prosperity,” “The Power to Tax is 
the Power to Create,” “Government Spending Can Fill the 
Gap.” The author maintains that full employment oppor- 
tunities and sustained high levels of production are pre- 
requisites to the continued existence of our democratic free 
enterprise system. The solution to our economic problems 


‘ lies in bringing about a continuous balance between savings 


and offsets to savings at levels of full employment. To 
accomplish this, it is recommended that the following 
policies be adopted to encourage more spending and less 
saving: (1) Stimulate competition in all areas of economic 
activity; eliminate all monopolistic and other restrictions. 
(2) Establish a much more progressive and nationally inte- 


grated tax system. This will reduce savings of those who 
save most and increase spendings of those most in need 
and thereby provide more employment, more income, and 
more enterprise. (3) Also increase coverage and benefits 
of social security by means of more progressive taxation. 
(4) Plan for substantial excesses of exports over imports 
for many years. Have the government finance the export 
halance. (5) Keep in reserve a large “shelf” of public 
works and other forms of public spending. Where condi- 
tions require government outlays, the magnitude and speed 
of initiation of such expenditures should be commensurate 
with the need and not half-hearted gestures. The effect of 
government spending on the public debt will depend to a 
considerable extent on the size and source of tax revenues. 
The choice will be between higher taxes out of those in- 
comes which would otherwise be saved or the borrowing by 
government of these savings and consequently a growing 
national debt. 


Mississippi's BAWI Plan, An Experiment in Industrial 
Subsidization, by Ernest J. Hopkins. Atlanta: Federal 
Reserve Bank, 1944. Pamphlet, pp. x, 65. 

This monograph by an economist of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta is an account of Mississippi’s attempt to 
“Balance Agriculture With Industry” (BAWI); or to sub- 
sidize certain industries in order to overcome or lessen the 
evils of depression and its accompanying unemployment. 
After examining proposed industries and their suitability 
for particular locations and situations, the State Industrial 
Commission issued certificates of public convenience and 
necessity for twenty-one of them—all or practically all ex- 
tensions of existing manufacturing industries rather than 
new ones. Public subsidies were provided by the respective 
communities in which they were located after referendum 
vote. 

This unique experiment was conceived and promoted by 
Mr. Hugh L. White, capitalist and retired lumberman of 
Columbia. The law providing for it coincided approxi- 
mately with his term as governor, though twelve of the 
industries started during his term were still operating in 
1943 when material for this study was compiled. In fact, 
the greatest development of the industries came after the 
war got under way rather than before the law was repealed 
in 1940. About three fourths of the wage disbursements 
and a somewhat smaller proportion of the total employees 
for the four and one-half years covered by this study re- 
lated to one shipbuilding company. 

Both the chairman of the board of the Atlanta Federal 
Reserve Bank, who wrote the foreword, and also the author 
of this monograph were careful not to take any positive 

(Continued on page 324) 
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Western States 
(Continued from page 313) 


materials were forwarded to the East and sent back at 
exorbitant prices as finished products to the western 
region. War-born plants such as Basic Magnesium in 
Nevada, Geneva Steel in Utah, the aluminum plants in 
Washington, and many others, he insisted, can be read- 
ily converted to peacetime production and therefore 
should be retained, operated, and expanded where nec- 
essary to fit in with a fundamental plan for a postwar 
economy built around the conservation, development, 
and utilization of the West’s natural resources. 

Senator McCarran, in summing up his observations of 
the meeting, and explaining the work of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Decentralization of In- 
dustry, pointed out that the objectives of both were 
similar in their proposal to develop an industrial econ- 
omy in the West, an area which is still treated as a colo- 
nial possession in spite of its wartime industrial gains. 
“Nevada and other adjoining western states have robbed 
their natural resources to build up the nation but little 
has come back to build up the West,” he added. 


WPB anp WeEsTERN WaR PLANTS 


Referring to the Geneva plant, he warned that his 
committee had just recently prevented the War Pro- 
duction Board from dismantling, crating, and shipping 
its structural mill to Russia at a time when its comple- 
tion would serve the war effort by eliminating long 
freight hauls from the East and also contribute to the 
future postwar development of the West. He charged 
that men of skill were connected with the War Produc- 
tion Board and the Defense Plant Corporation but that, 
in the matter of the steel industry, their hearts were 
elsewhere than in the West. 

Senator McCarran also pointed out that the 
Magnesium plant in Nevada lacks additional fabricat- 
ing facilities in the adjacent area and that this was due 
in part to the failure of the War Production Board to 
take a forward-looking viewpoint of the importance of 
this plant in aiding in postwar problems. 

He commended the western commissions on inter- 
state cooperation for their adequate representation at 
the conference and stated that his committee would work 
shoulder to shoulder with them. Cooperation with the 
southern states in obtaining the postwar operation of 
war plants is essential, he concluded. 


Jasic 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The resolutions prepared by a committee composed 
of Senator Grant Macfarlane of Utah, Chairman; 
Budget Director George K. Aiken of Oregon; State 
Highway Engineer Robert A. Allen of Nevada; and 
Assemblyman Gardiner Johnson of California were 
unanimously adopted by the conference before its ad- 
journment. These resolutions in essence provide that: 
(1) the proper officials of the federal government au- 
thorize the immediate resumption of the construction of 
the structural mill at the Geneva steel plant; (2) a 
proper basing price system be established at Provo, 
Utah, for all classes of steel manufactured there; (3) 
the West and South have greater representation on the 
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various industry advisory boards of the War Produc. 
tion Board ; (4) the federal government agencies formy. 
late and declare at an early date a definite statement of 
policy for effecting the postwar conversion of govern. 
ment plants to private ownership and operation; (5) 
the western states urge Congress to enact laws authoriz- 
ing state and local taxation of federally-owned property 
until such time as it may be turned over to private 
ownership ; (6) the present method of rate-making by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission be continued as 
it now exists; (7) the earliest possible resumption of 
mining operations, consistent with the war effort, be 
permitted by the War Production Beard; (8) the goy- 
ernors of the western states be urged to make a united 
cooperative study of present and future industrial mar- 
kets in the western region; (9) those western states 
having no commissions on interstate cooperation take 
appropriate action to establish such commissions and 

to finance them adequately to permit legislative and | 
administrative participation in interstate conferences. 


Aeronautics | 
(Continued from page 314) 


ford, a Civil Air Patrol officer, who has been flying for 
years and who has been commanding operations of the 
Civil Air Patrol on Long Island, was named a Commis- 
sioner. 

The first meeting of the commission was held in June. 
Monthly meetings are now held, usually with a routine 
of hard work. It required just five months to prepare 
and inaugurate a program. 

There are one hundred and thirty-nine public airports 
in Pennsylvania. Of these, it was ascertained that one 
hundred and three meet the minimum commercial serv- 
ice requirements and they were incorporated in the 
Pennsylvania aviation development plan. Thirteen air- 
ports, it was determined, could be expanded to meet 
minimum commercial service requirements and could be 
incorporated in the plan. Twenty-three were found in- 
adequate to meet the minimum commercial service re- 
quirements of their communities and could not econom- 
ically be extended to meet these requirements. But they 
could provide supplementary airport services. 

It was learned that Pennsylvania has two hundred 
and four incorporated communities with over five thou- 
sand inhabitants, and one hundred and forty-nine com- 
munities with a population of between twenty-five hun- 
dred and five thousand. Eighty-five communities with 
a population of over five thousand are located more 
than five miles from an adequate airport. Eight county 
seats, six of which have a population of less than 
twenty-five hundred, and three teachers’ colleges—two 
of which are located in boroughs with less than twenty- 
five hundred people—are located more than five miles 
from an airport of the type described. 

To serve these communities, the commission believes 
the development of seventy new airports—forty-nine 
for communities not now served by any public airport, 
and twenty-one for communities now served by airports 
which cannot be economically extended—is justified. In 
addition, thirteen existing public airports should be ex- 
panded for minimum commercial service requirements. 
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In reaching this conclusion, the commission consid- 


ered the after-the-war scene, when thousands of Penn- 
sylvania boys, now in the air services flying airplanes 
or doing ground work, will want to fly airplanes and 
will want landing fields near their homes, whether they 
happen to live in large cities, towns, or small villages. 
To help them, and to help flyers generally to a realiza- 
tion of their desires, the commission thought, was the 
task to which it must consecrate itself. 

Better than any other story, perhaps, an experience 
in a meeting in a town near Harrisburg of slightly more 
than five thousand people illustrates the interest of boys 
in service in the development of airports. Director 
Anderson and the Secretary of Commerce were present- 
ing an aeronautics program there before the Rotary 
Club and the meeting was drawing to a close when a 
young guest rose and said: “I have a letter from one of 
our boys in the flying forces overseas. This boy writes, 
‘Will you please be sure to have a landing field ready 
when I get back—I will need it and many others will 
need it, too.’” 

In its booklet on airports the commission has said: 


Today the foundation of the airways system is being 
formed. In the post-war world these airways will be 
dotted with hundreds of thousands—visionaries claim 
millions—of airplanes that will shuttle passengers and 
freight from one place to another in less time than is 
possible in present day carriers. 

Unless your community is on the air map it will be 
by-passed. And a by-passed town, a town whose ar- 
teries have been closed, usually does not exist very 

It is the desire of the Pennsylvania Aeronautics 
Commission for each community of over 5,000 popula- 
tion, or cluster of smaller communities with a total of 
5,000 population, to have its own airport. 

Once the first move is made and the foundation is 
laid, airway representation is assured and supplemental 
airport facilities will follow as community leaders vis- 
ualize a concrete aviation project and become increas- 
ingly air-minded. .. . 

The building of a modest airport lends itself to an 
action now program without diverting war-time essen- 
tials. In fact, it actually helps the war program. 


A great many details are covered in the booklet de- 
scribing the Pennsylvania program, including the rea- 
sons for the establishment of airports and the pattern 
for four classes of airfields. 

These details are necessary and practical, just as a 
textbook is necessary and practical, but they do not hide 
the romance of the development in Pennsylvania of a 
great aeronautics program. 


Parole Compact 
(Continued from page 317) 


states. In the past two years, with the increasing shifts 


- of population due to the national defense and war emer- 


gency, more and more parolees and probationers have 
been permitted to move from one state to another dur- 
ing their terms of supervised rehabilitation. 

Under the terms of the compact, the governor is called 
upon to appoint an official administrator, whose duty it 
is to administer the compact for the state. Rules, regu- 


lations, and forms for standardizing operations have 
been developed for the mutual benefit of all states con- 
cerned. State-to-state permission is required to authorize 
any person convicted of an offense in one state to trans- 
fer his residence to another state, upon his receiving 
probation or parole. The receiving state agrees to assume 
the duties of visitation and supervision; progress and 
conduct reports may be made upon the request of the 
sending state. 

This material is now in every day use among the com- 
pacting states. Uniformity of interpretation and opera- 
tion is provided through the offices of the Council of 
State Governments, which serves as a clearing house of 
information and advice on administrative and legal prob- 
lems arising under the compact. 


Federal-State-Local Education 
(Continued from page 318) 


come conscious of the educational approach to the solu- 
tion of many of their problems. Furthermore, when an 
agency sees a more or less specific educational service 
which is required, it tends to try to perform that service 
for itself rather than to secure it through proper educa- 
tional agencies. 

(3) This situation has been made more acute because 
of the limitation of state and local educational funds 
and the preémpting of new fields of educational en- 
deavor by non-educational agencies, created and sub- 
sidized by the federal government. 

(4) With the growing need for federal participation 
in the financing of public education, particularly during 
periods of emergency, there is grave danger that we 
will unwittingly drift piecemeal into a program of fed- 
eral control. During the past decade we have seen vari- 
ous programs which tended in this direction. Many of 
the various educational activities undertaken by such 
agencies as WPA and NYA have involved serious ele- 
ments of federal control, despite the specific provisions 
in some of the legislation prohibiting such control. 
Some of the measures now pending consideration by the 
present Congress, such as those dealing with postwar 
planning and the education of discharged members of 
the armed services, would permit greater federal control 
than any previous legislation. 

In view of these tendencies, it is essential that guid- 
ing criteria be established and observed in order to 
guarantee that the program which is developed will be 
sound : 

(1) Control of education is a function of the state in 
accordance with the provisions of Article X of the 
Amendments of the Constitution of the United States. 
It should, therefore, be administered by the states and 
by subdivisions to which the states have delegated this 
responsibility. 

(2) The participation of the federal government in 
public education should be limited to financial aid and 
the provision of leadership and information. 

(3) The Office of Education is the regularly consti- 
tuted agency of the federal government to provide edu- 
cational information and leadership. Therefore the 
participation of the federal government in public educa- 
tion should be through the Office of Education. 
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(4) Since education is a function of the state, the 
Office of Education should deal only with the regularly 
constituted state educational authorities in the several 
states. 

It is essential that steps be taken to make the follow- 
ing criteria effective: 

(1) The federal government should make provision 
for applying these criteria through a defensible plan for 
(a) reviewing proposed legislation to assure the proper 
allocation of educational activities, and (b) studying the 
present allocation of educational activities for the pur- 
pose of securing the re-allocation of those activities at 
present improperly allocated. 

(2) In order that the Office of Education may func- 
tion as the one federal agency responsible for correlat- 
ing and integrating all educational activities at the fed- 
eral level that office should (a) cooperate with each 
other federal agency in determining the educational 
problems and needs growing out of the legitimate func- 
tions of such agency, (b) seek to discover the contribu- 
tions each agency may properly make to education, (c) 
aid in planning and relating to the entire educational 
program the proper educational interests of each agency. 

(3) Every federal agency interested in educational 
activities which might concern states and local school 
systems should be charged with the duty of taking up 
and clearing through the Office of Education its educa- 
tional proposals. It should be clearly understood that 
(a) every such proposal will be jointly agreed upon be- 
fore being transmitted to the states, and (b) if a staff 
is needed to sponsor or stimulate the activity agreed 
upon, provision should be made through the Office of 
Education for the necessary services. 

(4) Each state should expect as a matter of policy 
to work with and through the Office of Education on all 
matters involving federal-state relationships in educa- 
tion. 


Planning for Education 
(Continued from page 318) 


The ultimate responsibility for public education rests 
with the people through the state legislature. The state 
department of education is the agent and adviser of the 
legislature, and as such has a unique responsibility in 
the planning program. 

State departments of education should plan to enlarge 
their professional staffs as required to perform their 
administrative and supervisory responsibilities more 
effectively. 

Facilities for the exchange of ideas among state de- 
partments of education should be more fully developed 
and plans should be made for collective action on nation- 
al issues. 

The state department of education should offer con- 
sultive services to local school units and should assume 
primary responsibility for coordinating local plauning 
for state legislative action. 

State departments of education, along with other 
statewide educational organizations, should assume re- 
sponsibility for interpreting educational plans to the lay 
public at the state level and for seeking to integrate such 
plans with those of other state planning agencies. 
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The U. S. Office of Education represents the nationaj 
government in all matters pertaining to education, Ag 
education becomes a problem of increasing national cop. 
cern, this office should represent and advice the Cop. 
gress on matters affecting public education. 

The U. S. Office of Education should plan to coordj- 
nate federal activities in the field of education and jm. 
prove its own administrative and consultive services to 
the several states. 

The U. S. Office of Education should offer consultiye 
services in the field of planning to the state departments 
of education and should assume primary responsibility 
for coordinating state educational plans which may re. } 
quire federal action. 

The U. S. Office of Education should aid in inter. 
preting the needs and plans of education to the lay pub. 
lic at the national level. 

The following are some of the critical areas for im- 
mediate planning : 

(1) Reorganizing and enlarging local school adminis- 
trative units for effective locally-controlled public edu- 
cation. 

(2) Expanding the personnel of state departments of 
education as needed to render effective services to local 
school units and insure against encroachment of federal 
controls of education. 

(3) Integrating federally-supported vocational edu- 
cation with all other vocational and general education 
into a well-rounded program. 

(4) Developing an adequate instructional program 
for retraining war workers and demobilized military 
personnel. 

(5) Strengthening and broadening the financial strue- 
ture of education in order adequately to finance the ex- 
panding program. 

(6) Staffing the schools with properly qualified teach- 
ers and providing for their in-service training. 

(7) Providing adequate, safe, and economical school 
transportation. 

(8) Surveying and designing school plant facilities 
to meet current demands and anticipated needs for con- 
struction in the postwar period. 

(9) Developing curriculum to meet continuing and 
recurring needs and to meet changing and newly empha- 
sized needs such as physical examinations and remedial 
work, recreation, nutrition, and extended school serv- 
ices. 

(10) Using audio-visual aids and other facilities for 
effective and rapid learning. “ 


Books 


(Continued from page 321) 


position as to the success or non-success of this experiment 
in public subsidization or socialization of industry, though 
the author did make the following outline summary: (1) 
Mississippi made a plan and put energy into carrying it 
out. (2) The BAWIT plan was directly operated by out- 
standing men. (3) The BAWI, as practiced in Mississippi, 
demonstrated the superior results of a two-level [state and 
local] approach to developmental problems. (4) The BAWI 
did not bring into being any new enterprises of the inde- 
pendent or indigenous types. 
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Prenatal Examination Legislative Requirements 


As of January 1, 1944 


-————Blood Test Requirements ———_, 
Labora- Requirements for Birth 
tory Ap- Result Certificate 
proved Filed if Test 
Stand- by with No Date Result 
Serologic Test ard State Sero- State Test of Not 
At First Sero- Dept. logic =—-—dDept. Taken Test to Be 
———Date of Law ——————.__ Manda- Exami- logic of Test of to Be to Be Re- 
State Approved E flective tory nation Test Health Free Health Noted Noted corded Penalty 
ALABAMA 
ARIZONA. 
CALIFORNIA May 9, 1939 Sept. 19, 1939 Yes* (b,c) Yes? Yes No Yes Yes® Yes Yes Yes‘ 
COLORADO Apr. 10, 1939 Apr. 10, 1939 Yes* (b,c) Yes* Yes Yes* Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes! 
CONNECTICUT June 18, 1941 July 1, 1941 Yes Yes" Yes‘ Yes Yes* (i) Yes® Yes Yes Yes 
DELAWARE Mar. 8, 1939 Mar. 8, 1939 Yes Yes Yes’ Yes Yes* (j) Yes® Yes Yes No 
GEORGIA Mar. 18, 1943 July 1, 1943 Yes Yes" Yes* Yes Yes*.! No Yes® Yes Yes Yes 
IDAHO Feb. 5, 1943 Apr. 30, 1943 Yes* Yes™ Yes® Yes Yes® Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes! 
ILLINOIS. July 21, 1939 July 21, 1939 Yes Yes (d) Yes Yes* (j) Yes Yes Yes No 
INDIANA Feb. 18, 1939 Jan. 1, 1940 Yes" (0) Yes’ Yes Yes?  (q) Yes* Yes Yes No 
IOWA May 17, 1939 July 4, 1939 Yes (r) Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes® Yes Yes No 
KANSAS Mar. 22, 1943 July 1, 1943 Yes* (r) Yes (t) No No Yes*® Yes Yes Yes 
KENTUCKY Mar. 18, 1940 June 12, 1940 Yes (b) (d) Yes Yes* Yes Yes* Yes Yes Yes 
LOUISIANA July 12, 1940 July 31, 1940 Tat Yes? = (q) Yes (y) Yes No 
MAINE Apr. 20, 1939 July 20, 1939 Yes* (aa) Yes¢ Yes Yes* Yes No No No No 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS Aug. 3, 1930 Nov. 1, 1939 Yes*> Yes Yes Yes No No No No No No 
MICHIGAN May 16, 1939 May 16, 1939 Yes Yes Yes’ Yes Yes* No Yes® Yes Yes No 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI July 28, 1941 Oct. 10, 1941 Yes* Yes*® Yes Yes Yes* No Yes* Yes Yes Yes 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA Mar. 25, 1943 Aug. 29, 1943 Yes Yes Yes" Yes Yes Yes Yes°® Yes Yes No 
NEVADA Mar. 28, 1941 July 1, 1941 Yes Yes Yes’ Yes Yes* No No No No No 
NEW JERSEY... Mar. 30, 1938 Jan. 1, 1939 Yes Yes Yes? Yes Yes No Yes Yes No No 
NEW YORK Mar. 18, 1938 Mar. 18, 1938 Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes (j) Yes® Yes Yes No 
NORTH CAROLINA. Apr. 3, 1939 Jan. 1, 1940 Yes*" (ad) (d) Yes Yes*.** No Yes Yes No Yes 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OKLAHOMA _ Mar. 10, 1939 July 28, 1939 Yes" Yes Yes* Yes Yes* No Yes* Yes Yes No 
OREGON . Mar. 7, 1941 June 13, 1941 Yes* = (b,c) Yes¢ Yes Yes*.** No Yes® Yes Yes No 
PENNSYLVANIA June 24, 1939 June 24, 1940 Yes" Yes™ Yes’ Yes Yes*.* No Yes® Yes No Yes 
RHODE ISLAND Apr. 22, 1938 Apr. 22, 1938 Yes (af) Yes Yes No No No No No Yes 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Mar. 8, 1939 June 6, 1939 Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes* Yes Yes® Yes Yes No 
TENNESSEE... 
UTAH. Feb. 28, 1941 May 13, 1941 Yes* Yes‘ Yes Yes Yes* Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes! 
VERMONT. Apr. 10, 1941 July 31, 1941 Yes (ag) Yes’ Yes No (q) Yes* Yes Yes No 
WASHINGTON Mar. 16, 1939 Jan. 2, 1940 Yes Yes Yes‘ Yes Yes* No No No No No 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING Feb. 20, 1941 Apr. 21, 1941 Yes" (b,e) Yes" Yes Yes* Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes! 
* Except when woman refuses request for specimen. * At woman's request or with her consent. 
Test to be taken at first visit * Blood specimens sent to private laboratories, state department of health lab- 
Or within ten days after. oratory at Topeka, or other laboratories cooperating with state department 
Tests must be approved by state department of health of health. 
If test not taken, reason to be stated. ® If no objection by the woman. 
Except if woman refused request * Or as soon as possible. 
* To eesiston requesting such from state department of health laboratories. » As approved by the American Board of Pathology. 
» Within thirty days of first examination. * Tests accepted from laboratory duly operated (see *) or in hospitals approved 
' If positive and performed by state department of health laboratory, to be unconditionally by American College of Surgeons. 
* reported. » Not required by law but date is asked on birth certificate blank. 
' If positive, to be reported. * If woman gives consent. 
* If patient unable to pay ** During gestation. 
Yharge of not more than one dollar. *» Unless a test was taken by another physician during the pregnancy. 
™ Or within fifteen days after. se Within twenty days thereof. 
* Except if woman opposed to medical examination on grounds of spiritual «4 Upon request of woman. 
means. *e No charge to be made to any patient by the physician for services in taking 
° At diagnosis. blood specimen. 
® Performed free of charge in state department of health laboratories. *f Within thirty days of first professional visit. 
% State laboratory tests only. a6 Yo prior to third month of gestation. 
* Within fourteen days. * Information furnished by The American Social Hygiene Association. 
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